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NOTE.— The author of the following Discourse has 
consented that a few copies should be printed for the peru- 
sal of those who are immediately interested in the events 
which called it forth. And although he is sensible it is not 
adapted to a wide circle of influence, be hopes it may rome, 
attended with the blessing of God, to those whose hearts 
are wounded by the providences it records. 
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SERMonr. 



ISAIAH xl. 6 and 7. 

The voice said cry. And he said what shall I cry ? All flesh is g^rass, and 
all the gx>odIines8 thereof as the fiowier of the field : the grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth, because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : 
surely the people is grass. 

TRAVELLERS in this vrile of tears, heard 
you not a voice ? It sounds out from the door 
of heaven, wliere the saints praise God in songs 
of everlasting joy. It comes up from the gates 
of Iiell, where the wicked weep and wail and 
gnash their teeth forever. It is repeated from 
the works, the word, and the prevideiieeft of 
God. All centre in this middle world for the 
warning, reproof, and instruction of sinners. 

God has always been speaking to man. To 
Adam, created in the divine image, the Lord 
spake face to face. This favored object of the 
divine munificence, enjoyed an immediate and 
constant revelation, and feasted on the smiles 
of Him whose favor is life indeed. The sto« 
ry of Eden is familiar to tffl. During the sue* 
ceeding apostacy of man, God, as if anxious 
for the happiness of ttiis revolted child, reveid'^ 
ed Himself by the ministry of angels. Be« 
tiring as tte flood of human depravity increase 
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ed, He next instituted the dispensation of 
prophecy ; and when that was sealed, He sent 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh to 
negotiate with this world of rehels. Crucifi- 
ed for our sins, and raised again for our justi- 
fication, He is exalted at tlie right hand of 
God, whence he still continues to speak to us 
in His word, His works and His providences. 

This voice communicates the same message 
as at the beginning. It expresses one great 
truths and urges one great duty. The truth 
is human frailty. The duty is human obedi- 
ence. 

In the first place, we are led to contemplate 
the great truth of human frailty. In the word 
of God it is said, that death has passed upon 
all men to condemnation for that all have sin- 
ned. This great truth is taught in the com- 
mencement of the sacred volume. Through 
all its succeeding pages, the condition of man 
as frail and exposed to sickness and death is 
constantly adverted to, as exemplified in com- 
mon experience. 

The providence of God adds its testimony 
to His word. Frailty is written on the coun- 
tenances of the human race. The tolling bell, 
the palled coffin, the habiliments of woe, the 
tears of sorrow, the groans of real agony, all 
Ibring their tribute of testimony to t^e same 
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great truth. The sentence which has passed 
in God's righteous judgment is now in a course 
of execution, and every moment of time pass- 
es some soul into eternity, and consigns some 
human hody to the tomh. 






Ab, little think the gay, licentious, proud, 
Whom pleasure, wealth and aflluence surround, 
" Ah, little think they as they pass along, 
" How many feel this very moment death, 
" And all the sad variety of pain." 

Little do we think unless called to the real 
agonies of affliction, what varieties of disease 
prey on the human family, and what bitter 
sorrows often invade the heart that is repre- 
sented by tlie forced aspect of joy. While I 
am now speaking, some are dying, others are 
the subjects of disease and pain, many are 
groaning on sick beds, and the seeds of death 
are taking deep root in every constitution. — 
Could we enter into a secret history of all the 
members of this assembly, we should proba- 
bly become acquainted with many sources of 
pain and disease, which are now, probably, ei- 
ther operating to undermine the constitution, 
or are producing an unseen though real agony 
in the unhappy subjects. Could we transport 
ourselves to the hospitals of the sick, the in- 
firmary, and the secluded cottage, where help- 
less infancy and way-worn age pine in want^ 
we should sicken at the sight of human woe. 
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The all seeing eye of God discerns and pities 
our pains, but the sentence is passed and na- 
ture must decay. 

The same voice is heard from a monitor 
within. Human frailty is felt, and obedience 
to God in all His wise dispensations is enforc- 
ed. Every man feels that this frail tenement 
is fitted up only for a temporary residence ; 
that soon it will crumble to its native dust, and 
rob the spirit of its present home. 

By all these and numerous other contingent 
facts, God is pleased to enforce constantly on 
our minds and hearts the great truth of our 
frailty and the great duty of our obedience. — 
Attendant on the dissolution of the body are 
solemn and awful reflections, and the event 
which consigns us to the tomb is preleaded in 
its approach by the triumphs of the king of 
terrors, which are constantly swelling the pub- 
lic obituary, and calling ourselves or our friends 
to mourning and tears. We are arrested in 
cur other reflections to-day, and compelled to 
dwell upon the truth and reality of death. — 
These bodies before us, lately animated with 
life, are now turning to corruption, and will 
soon mingle their particles of dust with the 
surrounding earth. The souls that inhabited 
them, though settled in an unchanging state, 
sure now, perhaps, dweUing on the scenes that 







are passing before the tiving — ^and, if so, they 
are anxious for nothing on earth so much as 
that those they loved might feel the truth which 
is taught in the voice of God to-day in his 
word and providence. What mean that groan 
and that knell ? What mean these tears, and 
sighs, and habiliments of woe ? What mean 
this palled coffin, the shroud and the bier ? — 
They are the voice which cries — " all jlesh is 
as grass^ and all the goodliness thereof as the 
Jlower of the field : the grass withereth^ the 
flower fadeth^ because the spirit of the Lord 
hloweth upon itJ^* 

The lifeless body of one which we are about 
to commit to the grave, was, a few days ago, 
an old man, bowed down under the weight of 
nearly four score years, and oppressed with 
more than the diseases which usually accom- 
pany old age. Let no one, however, presume 
on the continuance of life, even on such a ten- 
ure. By the side of him lies a youth, cut off 
in the verj'^ prime of life. And we are to re- 
trace but the space of a dream, and this old 
man is found to be an infant, just inhaling the 
atmosphere of life, and exposed to all the dan- 
gers which usually attend that age of incipient 
being. He was the object of a mother's fond 
attaehiaents, and was a child in the hands of 
happy -and doating parents. Soon he engages 
tt lb» sprats 4i am active period of life^ pass- 
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es rapidly into the age of manhood, and, be- 
fore he is aware, sees a family around him. — 
That family grows up with the rapidity which 
he has^ and now these children are called to 
witness the departure of this late child, with 
the aspect, and years, and infirmities of an 
old man. To an angel who has traced his pro- 
gress, he might well seem, to be like tlie grass 
of the field — ^it starts — it grows- — it flourislies 
— ^the wind passes over it and it is gone, and 
the place thereof knows it no more forerer. — 
And to us who are now contemplating this end 
of a lengthened human life, it seems like the 
grass of the field for duration. As the grass 
it withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth, be- 
cause the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it. 
To this end we must all come, 

" Nor prudence can defend, nor virtue save. 

'^ Disease invades the chastest temperance, 

*' And punishment the guiltless ; and alarm, 

^^ Through thickest shades, pursues those fond of peace." 

The flower of some grass opens, and blooms, 
and lives, and dies in the compass of a day. — 
Other retains its life through the summer. — 
The shrub is killed by the frost of succeeding 
winter, while the oak strengthens its hold on 
life for a century. Man, like every other earth- 
ly appendage is the subject of vicissitude— and 
though exercising authority over every other 
creature here beloW; lus body becoioea eidutust^ 
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ed in three score years and ten ; or, with labor .^ 

and sorrow he sustains the labor of four score 
years^ and then drops like the withered flow* 
er into the dust. 

The vegetable race feels no pang, and the 
brute creation dies unmourned. But far dif- 
ferent with man. You will scarcely find one 
so secluded, or so wretched that he has no 
friends. None are so stupid as to be destitute 
of sensibility. When disease fixes on the un- 
liappy victim, he groans and retires from the 
places which used to know him. He is miss- 
ed from the circle where he moved, and for a 
few days, his acquaintances enquire after him. 
S... he is forgoL. bj the cmmumt; at large 
actively engaged in their common pursuits, and 
is left to fill up the remainder of his days, iu 
the circle of his faniily. As the approaches 
of death are felt, the friends are collected.*— 
The neighbors with whom he has associated 
come to watch his pillow, and to sympathize _ ^^ 

in his pains. The dear objects of his earthly 
afiection stand round his bed. Every heart 
beats high with fear or hope, and every eye is 
suffused with grief. The beloved physician 
comes to administer the palliatives of pain, and 
exert the skill of his profession to restore the 
distracted machine. The messenger of God 
is sent for to pray, and to administer to the 
bodI the consol&tions whieh may be drawn froBv 
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the world beyond the grave, and to direct the 
sinking energies of the mind to the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the world. 
With this assembly the dying man is surround- 
ed. But ah, how impotent is all their power 
to save, wheti the spirit of the Lord bloM^s up- 
on the grass and it fades. Friends can only 
alleviate, not remove the pangs of the dying : 
and all the strength of their love cannot con- 
tinue the vital breath, nor all their cartlily pos- 
sessions give to God a ransom for the soul. — 
The struggle is soon over, and nothing remains 
but for the living to bury the dead out of their 
sight, and to prepare themselves for a similar 
and hastening end. 

Mr. JosiAH MosELEY was bom on the first 
of March, 1748. On the first of March, 1798, 
he received an injury by the sudden fright and 
running of his horses, which terminated in a 
paralytic afiection of his whole system, to such 
an extent, that for most of the time since that pe- 
riod, he has been wholly unable to help himself. 

Under these afflicting circumstances he 
lived for twenty-eight years and three days^ 
when he was released by death from all his 
earthly trials. The son, whose remains we 
commit to the same grave with the father, was 
bom a few months after the father's sickness 
commencedi and lias for severs^ years been 
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the subject of a lingering disease which ter- 
minated his life on Wednesday last. 

On the character of the dead I am not ac- 
tjustomed to dwell. Incidents connected with 
them always exist, which arc interesting to 
friends, and which they can dwell upon in pri- 
vate with as much satisfaction as if they were 
IfflLore publicly expressed. Such is the fact in 
the present case. The pulpit is principally 
erected for the benefit of the living. AH we 
jcan here do for the dead is to aflbrd themade* 
cent burial. We have done witli them when 
they cease to live, except to draw from theu^ 
death that wisdom which may be useful to the 
living.* 

*Mr. MosELEY receh'^d the hurt which terininnted bis 
life, on the day lie became fifty years old. He came to this 
town on the third of March, 1772, and died on the anni- 
versary of that event, fifty-four years afterwards. 

His son George, who was born July 22, .1798, died on 
the first of March, 1826, twenty-eight years fironi the day 
of his father's hurt. 

Mr. Moseley, the father, was a man of great enterpriz^e 
and activity, while in health. He was born in Westfieli^ 
Mass. and married to Abigail Holt, ©f WalUngsford^ 
Con. on the 19th of February, 1772. He had in this con- 
uection twelve children, seven of whom were living at the 
tune of his death. He entered with zeal into our revolu- 
tionary struggle, tmd exposed his life in fieveral dangerous 
enterprizes. As a farmer, he was active and successful, and 
snuch endeared to his family in every relation* la the oc- 
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There is, however, one remark of a practi- 
cal nature which I wish in this place to repeat. 
It is to bear a merited testimony and pass the 
highest praise on tlie family of the deceased, 
who have with a constant and unwearied care 
attended on his sick bed for twenty-eight years, 

live pufsttits of life, he had neglected the great concerns of 
bis soul, and remained, for many years under his afflictions, 
destitute of the consolations of religion. It was a happy 
dispensation of providence which continued to him the full 
exercise of his rational powers almost to the day of his 
death ; and a still greater subject of gratitude that about 
nine years before his death, he became deeply sensible of 
his lost state as a sinner against God, and was hopefully led 
to dedicate himself to the Lord Jesus, and to trust with hope 
in His atoning blood. From that period there was a mark- 
ed change in his temper, reading and enjoyments. The 
family who were much accustomed to read to him, were re- 
quested to take the Bible instead of other books — and he 
apparently rejoiced in religious conversation and prayer.—^ 
Toward the close of life, although for many years he had 
been almost speechless, he expressed in a manner to be dis- 
tinctly understood, his continued hope and resignation — and 
left to his surviving friends a pleasing evidence of his prep-* 
aratioti for death. 

We are not without the same source of consolation in the 
death of the son. He seemed to have kept the command- 
ments from his youth up. But, although he had not while 
in health expressed a decided hope of acceptance with God, 
his mind, in his sickness, was full of deep and solemn en- 
quiry. He renounced every dependence on bis own mer- 
its — seemed to flee to Christ as a Saviour from sin, the guilt 
of which he felt — and expressed a happy resignation to the 
divine will 
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by day and by nighty to Lear every sigh and 
run at every call. If ever we need friends it 
is when in adversity. The cold charity of the 
human heart is not apt to be warmed by 
those objects where it is called to give, expect- 
ing nothing in return : and continued labor be- 
stow^ed, even on friends, is too apt to tire, and 
chill the best aftections of the soul.* That af- 
fection of a wife appears of peculiar value, 
wliich secures to the helpless paralytic the un- 
wearied and kind attention of twenty-eight 
years — that filial love is worthy of the divine 
religion which inculcates it, that is thus em- 
ployed in supporting the aching head, and bear- 
ing up the decrepitude and administering to 
the helplessness of age. This old man, had 
he been a Hindoo, would have been exposed to 
die twenty-eight years ago on the banks of the 
sacred river, and this widow would have been 
burnt the next day on the funeral pile. I can 
never enough admire that practical exhibition 
of our religion, which has secured to this un- 
fortunate man the unwearied and necessary at- 
tentions of friendship — ^which brings consola- 
tion to the widow in his death — and that prac- 
tical exhibition also, equally benevolent, which 
extends the hand of christian charity round the 
world, to snatch these wretched victims from 
the jaws of a cruel and untimely death, from 
the devouring flames^ and from the more cm- 
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cl wheels of Juggernaut. O liow lovely and 
; valuable is that religion, which teaches us to 

wait all the days of our appointed time, 'till 

our change come — which employs us iu acts 

of charity and love while we are able to act 

J our part in the world, and secures to us all the 

help that friends can render, when we are sick, 
\ and helpless, and dependent. All, therefore, 

f have an equal property and an equal blessing 

in these common sympathies of our nature, 
♦ which, though it be the tendency of many sys- 

{ tems of religion to extinguish, it is the genius 

j and imfailing tendency of ours to cherish and 

extend. It must be among the pleasing sour- 
I ces of consolation which we cheerfully offer to 

mourners on this occasion, to reflect, tliat they 
did what they could to administer to the com- 
fort of their deceased friends while they lived, 
and discharged to them these arduous duties, 
which, in the providence of God, devolved up- 
on them. May we all find such sympatliy in 
^ I distress — and, if called, be found ready to en- 

^^ i S*^g^ ^^ ^ similar discharge of duties. O for 

more of the spirit of the divine Redeemer to 
pervade every human breast, that men may 
learn to live not for tliemselves alone — ^thatwe 
may feel for one another as the Saviour fek for 
\xs — and that when we come to die, His BpiriC 
dwelling in us may prepare us to dwell with Him, 
in His kingdom of uninterrupted joy aad peaca 
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The spirit of true religion is Zorc. It se- 
cures to all the children of want, the allevia- 
ting hand of friendship and sympathy. That 
which it appeared to be in the life of the di- \ 

>ine Redeemer, it will be as reflected from the 
life of every Christian. We are dying crea- 
tures and need the help of friends. As dying 
^ creatures also, we need tlie spirit of religion 
to prepare us for the favor of Him, who has 
at once set us an example, and atoned for our 
sins. From the shortness of life and the cer- 

r 

tainty of death, let me urge the importance of , <' 

obedience on every one as a preparation for J 

that event, which will soon bring each one of 
us before the tribunal of our omniscient Judge. 
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But what is obedience ? It is that which 
God requires of us as necessary to His favor — * 
as necessary to salvation. It is that which 
gives our affections to God, and teaches us, 
and begets in us the foundation of love to 
man. 

That obedience then to which we are urged 
by the view of death, consists in the first place 
in an affection of the heart. This state of the ,< 

hesurt is not naturally possessed by men. Tliey 
have not the love of God in them, and, there- 
fore, kck the only acceptable foundation of 
love to man. The heart, therefore, must be 
changed^ and past guilt removed. Tx> efiect 
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tiiis is the object of the deatli of Christ : and 

through the plan of redemption proposed by 

Him, tlie fundamental doctrines of the gospel 

which have peculiar reference to the sinner, 

; are repentance of sin and faith in Christ. — 

\ The first is an exercise of the soul felt on the 

! perception of the nature and tendency of its 

I former character and conduct. Sorrow for 

sin must be felt in a heart disposed to forsake 
it. Hatred of its former deeds must follow. 
The enquiry for a remedy is a natural conse- 
quence — and Christ is presented to the sin- 
cere enquirer as the way and only way. — 
Faith in Him as a Saviour is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, to relieve from past guilt and 
penalty. These exercises of the soul are the 
, first steps of obedience. They are the fun- 
damental truths, taught by the Saviour and 
His Apostles, and let none deceive themselves 
so much, as to suppose that any other acts of 
obedience, proceeding from any other source, 
will be acceptable to God, where these are 
^ . wanting. They will be like the attempts of 

' Simon to buy the Holy Ghost with money, 

when He is willing to dwell in every heart 

that exei*ciscs a sincere hatred of sin and faith 

in Christ as a Saviour from it. By this faith 

; we are justified and not by the deeds of the 

. law. Hence the doctrines of the Gospel are 

the first principles of religion ; and thos^ 
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which lie at the foundation of every good hope 
of salvation. They are the A. B. C. in the 
science of religion, and the most important of 
them, although too deep for the investigations 
of philosophy, are taught in the religious ex- 
perience of every child who finds acceptance 
with God. Repentance of sin involves a view 
of tlie depravity of the human heait, and faith 
in Christ involves a right view of His charac- 

« 

ter and atonement. 

That obedience which is of principal im- 
portance, is the obedience which changes the 
heart ; and not that which may merely put a 
constrained influence on the ea^temal conduct 
Then the operations of principle ai'e carried 
on by their own inherent power, and depend 
on no contingent circumstances, which may or 
may not exist — on no popular opinion or regard / 

to the amount of reward or praise to be gain- / 

ed. This is the principle on which the benev- 
olent plan of divine providence is conducted, 
and it is that which leads the eiforts and urges 
the love of every christian. 

In the second place, that obedience to which 
the subject urges us is connected with all the 
events of life and extends to every action.— 
That which involves the whole, does, of neces- 
sify^ fnclude every part — ^and that which sanc- 
tifies the lamp imparts a distiActiye character 
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to every part into which it is divided. 80 re- 
ligion, seated in the lieart, contenriplates the 
complete sanctification of all the actions of 
life. The religion of the Gospel looks with 
severity on every part of the conduct. It in- 
sists on good works. Here we have secured, 
in the very principle of religion, that charac- 
ter which bringeth forth good fruits. The 
true christian must be a person of morality. — 
We always preach morality and insist upon it 
when we preach the doctrines of repentance 
towards God and fixith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We can preach no higher morality than this. 
It ever presents the character of Christ as our 
example, and insists on the existence and ex- 
ercise of His own spirit in the heart. There 
existing and operating, it will draw out in the 
life such a character as He possessed. There 
is no other morality that has any foundation. 
It otherwise is constrained, and therefore de- 
pends for its existence on circumstances. It 
may present like the rainbow a beautiful com- 
bination of colors — ^but it is a mere reflection 
from a shadow suspended in the air, and will 
soon disappear, while the morality of the chris- 
tian, like the light itself, is always manifesting 
its glory under whatever circumstances it is 
placed and wherever it is reflected. 

Nothing here is lasting. Life is fleeting — 
all is going. Nothing in the wreck of nature 
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>viU be left of man but liis soul. This >vill 
receive its doom according to its moral charac- 
ter, as that character is enstamped on the soul 
itself. A good Iieart is always connected with *; 
a good life. The latter is a necesgary contin^* 
gent" of the former — but no numnbr of henev- 
olent actions will constitute a good beart 

• 

Let me exhort the living, then, to repent- 
ance. Tliis is the great preparation for death. 
Without it we are nothing, possess what else 
we may. 

You see the open grave to-day. Are you 
prepared to lie down in it ? Hell is also open. 
Are you prepared to escape it ? Heaven is al- 
so open. Are you prepared to enter ? An- 
other w ave of time shall break on these bod- 
ies, and they will be known no more. Let 
sinners prepare to meet their God. 
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